CHEMISTRY   IN  AMERICA
When Pugh assumed the presidency of the new college the expediency of combining manual labor with thorough study in an institution of learning was an open question, all previous attempts of the kind, both in Europe and America, having resulted in signal failures. He had, however, perfect faith in a system which he believed was calculated, above all others, to develop mental and physical strength as well as practical knowledge. Referring once to the well known fact that it is not sufficient to have spent a certain number of years within the walls of a college or university in order to secure a respectable education, he said, "An English friend, himself a university graduate, once remarked to me that he could point to artisans in the workshops of England with better trained minds, as evinced by greater power of following up any connected train of thought, than could be found with many persons who had spent years at the time-honored universities of Oxford or Cambridge."
With the eyes of the friends of agricultural education in every civilized country resting upon the experiment, he had the courage to undertake to demonstrate its practicability. He had previously visited and carefully studied the chief agricultural academies and schools of Europe, and his idea of what an American agricultural college should be was as definite as it was comprehensive and just. He found the college a struggling institution, its buildings not half finished, and its exchequer awaiting the action of a hesitating legislature for funds to carry on the enterprise. With characteristic energy he organized a new plan of instruction, planned and superintended the erection of the college buildings, secured endowments, and, besides tak-
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